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What is more pathetic than to see a man who has made a 
fortune in business, who has swung big deals, led hundreds of 
employes or accomplished wonders in industry, manufacturing 
or business, rise to his feet in a Kiwanis club and stammer like 
a school boy, leaving the impression 
that he is a driveling idiot? 

STAGE FRIGHT You have seen it happen in your 

By ROE FULKERSON club; it happens in every civic organi- 

Kiwanis Magasine. zation. You can cure stage fright in 

only one way and that is by making 

its victim understand that there is no 

difference between talking on your hind legs like a man or squat- 
ting on a chair like a frog. 





The only way this lesson can be taught is by making the vic- 
tim, stand up and speak up often enough to overcome his infer- 
iority complex. Nothing but practice will do it. One of the 
greatest of our literary lights was asked how one could learn to 
write. He answered in two words: “Do it!” This is equally 
true of speaking in public. It can only be learned by doing it. 


That club president who makes it a rule to compel members 
to get up on their feet from time to time and say a few words 
does more for his membership than he knows. 

Almost half the benefit of the big brains of any Kiwanis 
club is lost because of stage fright. Men who are wise in finance, 
in civics, in the knowledge of the town’s needs, sit dumb, while 
some man with the ability to express himself on his feet puts an 
inferior proposition across. 


If all these men could be taught to speak on their feet, the 
club would have the benefit of their advice and counsel; now 
they are dumb from stage fright. We talk of developing Kiwan- 
is leadership—this is the very best method possible. 
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THE WETS GIVE ME A PAIN 
IN THE NECK 


By BURTCN BRALEY 


(Reprinted from FORUM and CENTURY 
—the non-partisan magazine of contro- 
versy—by special permission of the pub- 
lishers and the author. It is used here 
as an example of clear, effective argu- 
mentation, enlivened by humor.) 








HE wets give me a pain in the neck. Not personally— 
for some of my best friends are wets—but politically, ec- 
onomically, and socially. They give me the aforesaid 
pain because it seems to my narrow, intolerant, bigoted, and 
hypocritical dry mind that as soon as a wet begins to talk about 
prohibition—and usually he won’t talk about anything else— 
his brain goes soggy. 

My club is an example. Its roster is made up of names 
famous in professions that require the highest quality of direct, 
effective, and clear thinking. But fully half, perhaps even two- 
thirds, are wet. 

“Aha!” comes the wringing comment, “this brilliant as- 
semblage is made up of wets. Whaddyuh mean a wet’s brain 
doesn’t function?” 

I mean it doesn’t function. I mean that if these men used 
the warped logic, the stale sentiments, the distorted memory in | 


their professions that they use in discussing prohibition, they 
would be in the poorhouse. When prohibition comes up, they j 
go ga-ga. 


In my club I have heard discussions of nearly everything 
human and divine, and because the controversialists were using 
the same brains with which they achieved their success, these e 
‘argumests have been such as to dazzle, delight and educate. 

Then somebody mentions prohibition! And things go hay- 
wire. 

I don’t want anybody to tell me about the narrowness, in- 
tolerance, and bigotry of the drys. Any time the wets get go- 
ing in my club I can spot you a Carrie Nation, two Dr. Clarence 
True Wilsons, and any number of arid Methodist bishops, and 
still win the game of intolerance in two moves. I know because, 
being known as a dry in the club, I have no rest from persecu- 
tion. Time was when I essayed reasonable argument, until I 
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found that I was not arguing with reason but only the same 
stale statements. 

Then I tried avoidance. I would not argue. I would listen. 
I would even nod. But it isn’t enough that I admit that some 
dry propaganda is foolish, that there are too many speakeasies, 
that it’s too bad a gentleman can’t get a drink, that I’d like to 
have some good liquor myself. None of this suffices, not with 
these broad-minded Saharaphobes. 

They won’t be content until I recant Volstead and all his 
works, and lift my voice to cry: “There is no King but Barley- 
corn!” 

Let’s just try for a few minutes to apply simple high school 
logic to some of these wet arguments that are gravely put for- 
ward time and again. See if, by this test, you don’t get an ache 
in the cervical vertebrae yourself. 

1. “The Eighteenth Amendment never came to a popular 
vote: therefore it is all wrong.” 

Let’s assume that it would be desirable to amend the Con- 
stitution by a process of popular election, and I believe it would. 

The very amendment providing for a plebiscite on amend- 
ments would have to be adopted in the same manner as the 
Eighteenth. And until the regular method of altering the Con- 
stitution—by which the Eighteenth and all other amendments 
have been added—is changed, all talk of referendums and all 
referendums themselves are futile and ridiculous in law and in 
fact. 

There hasn’t been an argument offered against the manner 
of passing the Eighteenth Amendment which wouldn’t invali- 
date all the others. And I’m willing to wager that Mr. Darrow 
and any other of the distinguished lawyers who inveigh against 
prohibition would, if pinned down to the pure, cold logic of law, 
admit this perfectly obvious fact. Their attitude toward the 
Eighteenth Amendment is decidedly legalistic special pleading. 
This they realize, and that they don’t approach it as they would 
any other legal question is one of the reasons why the wets give 
me a pain in the neck. 

Foul! Foul! 

2. “It was ‘put over’ during the Great War and while our 
boys were in the trenches.” 

“Put over” my eye! It was a pushover. The pushing had 
been done steadily for twenty-five years by the Anti-Saloon 
League, and if the wets were good sports, they would admit 
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that they had been beaten by hard, fair fighters. But the wets 
yell “Foul!” and claim they weren’t looking. What did they 
have to do to defeat the passing of the amendment in Congress? 
Control half the state legislatures? No—only thirteen. How 
many did they control? Three! 

Pushover is correct. 

And since the Eighteenth Amendment, like all the others, 
is not subject to plebiscite, the boys in the trenches would have 
had little effect either way. There is, too, the thought that 
possibly those four million soldiers, sixty per cent of them from 
dry districts, would not have voted unanimously wet. 

Congressmen are elected to represent their constituents. 
If they don’t represent the general sentiment of their districts 
more or less habitually, they don’t remain in Congress. And 
steadily the dry vote in Congress has grown. If Congress, per- 
sonally wet or dry, is politically dry, it is the best indication in 
the world that the country is dry. Indeed, a Congressman who 
is personally wet but who votes dry is a surer barometer of the 
power of public opinion than the man whose own opinions hap- 
pen to coincide with the sentiment of his district. 


Congressmen Know What Can Defeat Them 


The “tyranny” of the Anti-Saloon League over Congress 
is due to the political fact that Congressmen know that the 
League can defeat them if they vote wet. It is not the tyranny 
of a fanatic minority, but the tyranny of majorities in election 
booths. Add that up and you have your plebiscite—the only 
kind that means anything in this political arena of the United 
States. 

3. “But the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act 
constitute sumptuary legislation, and you can’t regulate peo- 
ple’s habits by law.” 

Of all the statements delivered from the wet camp, this 
has always caused the most poignant ache in the vicinity of my 
Adam’s apple. Of course the Volstead Act is sumptuary legisla- 
tion! So is the drug act, the pure food act, housing laws, the 
Federal meat inspection law, anti-spitting ordinances, quaran- 
tine for infectious disease, traffic regulations, dog licenses, and 
just about every other statute that has been found necessary to 
regulate the habits and restrict the personal liberty of indi- 
viduals for the sake of the rest of us. 
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Drinking isn’t a crime in the sense that burglary or mur- 
der are crimes. But neither is driving the wrong way through 
a one-way street, keeping chickens in an apartment, dumping 
garbage in the street, swimming in a reservoir, building a frame 
house in Manhattan, or keeping cold storage food in a New 
York grocery without a sign proclaiming the fact. None of 
these things is a real crime, as are theft and arson. But you 
can and will be arrested for doing them, and if it weren’t for 
this sort of sumptuary regulation of personal and business hab- 
its, life would be utterly impossible in communities of more 
than four persons. If prohibition is to be swept aside because 
it’s sumptuary, then all this body of protective legislation is due 
for the dump heap. 


4. “Prohibition isn’t enforced.” 


No, not very well. Neither is the law against murder. 
Since less than eight per cent of murderers are convicted, let’s 
abolish the law against murder. Think of the money we'd save. 
Or let’s license it—think of the revenue! 


Just as logical as the wets’ talk of the unenforceability of 
prohibition. 


Mayor Walker’s Speakeasies 


Most of my wet friends at the club are always talking to 
me about New York’s 32,000 speakeasies. 


This chatter adds to the pain around my collar. Perhaps 
there are 32,000 places in New York where liquor can occasion- 
ally be obtained. But if the wets mean that there are 32,000 
places where the main business is selling booze, and which are 
even remotely comparable to the 12,000 saloons that dispens- 
ed it before prohibition, they are babbling bunk. 


There were not less than twenty-five saloons within a ra- 
dius of three city squares from my home in Manhattan in 1919. 
There may be twenty-five speakeasies within that same radius 
now. I haven’t been able to locate more than twelve that dis- 
tantly resemble saloons in the amount that passes over the ta- 
bles, but they may be there. I do know, however, that in 
this district in wet New York I don’t see one drunk where I 
used to see five. I don’t see—and I’m up late of nights often— 
one truck that could possibly be a liquor truck where I once 
saw ten. And if it’s delivered in passenger cars or by hand, it 
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would take some procession to come within a rivulet of the 
mw mighty flood that used to flow in these 
parts. 

It’s easy to say that people drink 
more since prohibition, but they don’t. 
They can’t, even in New York, because 
it isn’t nearly so easy to get. 

As to the wet’s contention that it’s 
a hard law to enforce, it’s not a tenth 
as hard as the narcotics law—and very few wets want that 
abolished. You can pack enough heroin or morphine in your 
pockets to make a fortune, but to make any “important” money 
out of bootlegging or a speakeasy you have to have two things— 
customers and a source of supply. Now you know, and I know, 
and our wet friends know that if a speakeasy has enough custo- 
mers to make business profitable, the cop on the beat is aware of 
it. He doesn’t have to be very bright—he merely has to make 
his rounds and listen. The same goes for cooking alcohol or 
running a still big enough to count. 

I cheerfully assert that any police commissioner in the Uni- 
ted States, or any mayor, could dry up his town in a week if he 
wanted to badly enough. He would need only to tell his force 
they were to close every known speakeasy in their districts, and 
keep them closed, or lose their jobs. It wouldn’t mean spectacu- 
lar raids; it wouldn’t take a special force. It would take guts 
on the part of the officer at the head of the force. But if he 
stood fast until the first wet storm blew over, he’d be in line for 
the Presidency. 

If there are 32,000 speakeasies in Jimmy Walker’s city, it 
is Mr. Walker’s fault—not that of the prohibition law. 

5. “Prohibition brings lawlessness.” 

Ho hum, what a long gray beard that one has! 

Now /’ll tell one. When those twenty-five saloons that I 
mentioned earlier were flourishing, they were allowed to keep 
open sixteen hours a day, even though they were supposed to 
be closed on Sundays. 

Such liberality ought to satisfy almost anybody. But not 
those dear, law-abiding old saloon keepers whom my wet friends 
are always lamenting. Of those twenty-five saloons at least 
fifteen were open (the side door, of course)—defying the law— 
on Sunday. And if I had two dollars for every time I’ve met 
a cop in those back rooms, I could afford to give this article 
away instead of selling it. 





In the days that “wuz” 
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Lawlessness? Oh, Yeah? 


Eheu! Fugaces—how a wet’s memory does forget! How 
he forgets that it was the inherent and incorrigible lawlessness 
of the saloon keeper, the brewer behind him, the distiller too, 
that made people decide to knock out the whole business. No 
intelligent dry expected that these lawless lads who observed 
no limitation, however reasonable, and who corrupted the po- 
lice as a matter of ordinary business overhead, would suddenly 
become law-abiding and respectable. We've had, and will have 
for some time to come, a lawless time with prohibition. But the 
lawlessness began long before the Eighteenth Amendment— 
was, in fact, the reason for it. 


6. “Well, of cowrse we don’t want the saloon back, but— 
now, for instance, light wine and beer... .” 

Talk about dry hypocrisy! 

They do want the saloon back, ladies and gents. Hearken 
to the reminiscences of nights at Old Tim’s place, where they 
wouldn’t sell to a drunk and always obeyed the law. A rosy 
haze of sweetness and light they paint around the old swinging 
door. But not for argument or publication. 


I could embrace a frank wet who would 
blurt forth a hope that the saloon should 
come back. Being by some particular chemis- 
try of my interior one of those birds who really 
can take it or let it alone, the saloon never did 
me any personal harm. I have had some very 
delightful jingles in saloons. I have heard a 
lot of good talk—or maybe it just seemed good 
talk—in saloons. I saw them pass with personal regret, just 
as I’d watch the passing to the gallows of a boon companion 
who had chopped his wife into small bits. In each instance I 
feel that I’ve lost a pleasant acquaintance, but that I must ac- 
quiesce in the public policy which removed them. 





Hence I can regard sympathetically the honesty of the wet 
who wants the saloon back because he and his friends enjoyed 
it, and to the devil with the other issues involved. I don’t agree, 
but I respect him. The rest want it, but they’re too hypocriti- 
cal to say so. 

As to light wines and beers, by personal observation I have 
found that: 
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81% of those who advocate them never drank wine when 
they could get it. 

46% never drank beer at all. 

92% drank champagne when somebody else paid for it, but 
bought cocktails or highballs when paying for their own. 

8% drank light wines and beer in preference to hard liquor. 

86% admitted that while abroad they specialized in cock- 
tails. 

100% were drinking gin while they talked of light wines. 

In other words, my brethren, what the wets want is hooch, 
and don’t let ’em kid you. 

Anyhow I’m curious to know how allowing beer and light 
wine is going to make it easier to prevent bootlegged hooch than 
now, when all alcoholic liquor is tabooed by law. 

7. “But see what prohibition is doing to youth and to wo- 
men!” 

Well, well, what is it doing? Wild youth isn’t as wild as it’s 
painted; statistics show that juvenile delinquency is decreasing. 
A great many women of the upper classes who didn’t 
drink before prohibition drink now, but the Salvation Army can 
tell you that the women of the masses aren’t drinking as they 
did in the days of the Family Entrance. And there are more of 
the masses than of the classes. 

Besides, this drinking among youth and women is not sole- 
ly a prohibition phenomenon. The problem exists also in Eng- 
land and France. They’re fretting about it in Canada, too, 
where the noble experiment of putting the government in the 
saloon business hasn’t abolished either the bootlegger or the 
speakeasy. 


When Drinkers Were Drinkers 


And here again the wet’s memory goes conveniently hazy. 
Youth drank in my youth, even if the wets forget theirs. These 
student statistics on drinking in college have to be taken with 
a salt pretzel or two. Students who take a shot once a month 
when they can get it count themselves as drinkers. When I 
went to college you didn’t rank as a drinker unless you made a 
habit of sopping up a few daily and got edged once a month or 
oftener. 

I might go on and tell you how, in my home town, at least 
ten of the young men of the best families went to moral wreck- 
age or physical degeneration and death from, habitual alcohol- 
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ism within ten years of their matriculation; but though it’s 
true, it might be doubted. 

However, we’ll leave this subject with the query as to how, 
today, you are to reduce the drinking among young people by 
making hooch cheaper and easier to get. 


8. “We have made ourselves the laughingstock of other 
nations.” 

Yeah? Who’s leffink? 

A few visitors who think that, because they’ve been regal- 
ed with drinks at smart houseparties and dinners among the 
rich, everybody drinks as much as ever under prohibition. 

If you read the foreign papers, you won’t discover much 
laughter. What you will discover is an enormous amount of 
worrying about the Americanization of Europe: a fear of 
what the high-speed efficiency of America—which has accom- 
panied, even if we assume that it hasn’t been caused by, the 
Noble Experiment—will do to European industrialism and 
trade. 

As far as I’m concerned, Europe may laugh 
its head off at our “fool sumptuary law.” If coun- 
tries that regulate most 
of the details of your 
daily life in a way that 
Americans wouldn’t tol- 
erate for five minutes 
choose to laugh at our 
mr method of dealing with 

“Sumptuary laws” keep ooze, that’s their privilege. They can 
some families together. laugh at my law while I laugh at theirs. 

And while we’re both laughing I can chuckle over the fact 
that France, for example—the model that the beer-and-light 
wine advocates point to so gleefully—drinks more hard liquor 
than England does, or than we did in the days before prohibition. 
I can get a giggle—or could if it seemed funny to me, which it 
doesn’t—out of the intolerance of a country whose wine grow- 
ers and distillers have just succeeded in barring from the schools 
any instruction whatsoever concerning the effects of alcohol on 
the human system. Well, er—unless that instruction has to do 
with wine as a tonic and health beverage for children. Maybe it 
is—I dunno—but those scrawny, pale-faced French kids are no 
ad for the vintner’s stuff. 


(Continued on page 209) 
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’ Note to P. K. D. Students. We would like to 
WHO S WHO have information such as that given below, for 
this column. After some sleuthing and high 

AMONG THE pressure methods we are able to include this 
interesting personal item. Can you not help 

us by sending in any such story of achievement 

COACHES sie concerning the comings and goings and doings 

of your speech professors? 


Prof. Karl Erasmus Mundt, chairman of the Forensic De- 
partment of Eastern State Teachers’ College of Madison, South 
Dakota, has recently accepted the editorship of the Education 
Department of the Platform World. He is also editor of the Na- 
tional Forensic League Bulletin. 


Mr. Mundt has contributed a number of poems and articles 
to magazines within the past two years, among them “Outdoor 
America.” He is state president of the Isaac Walton League of 
South Dakota, and a member of the board of directors of the na- 
tional organization. 


Last summer Mr. Mundt was selected to serve as program 
director for the Rocky Mountain Writers conference, which 
meets each summer at Boulder, Colorado, in connection with the 
University’s summer session. This was Mr. Mundt’s fourth sum- 
mer at the Writers conference. He included, among the digni- 
taries appearing on his program such people as Robert Frost, 
Zona Gale, C. E. Scoggins, Ann Cameron, Willard Hawkins, Wil- 
liam M. John, and Blanche Young McNeal. While in Colorado, 
Mr. Mundt also filled several paid speaking engagements before 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs. He was the chief speaker at the dis- 
trict Rotary convention held in Denver. 


ANENT THE DEBATE FACTORIES 


Almost every ‘high school and college debate coach is find- 
ing his mail-box cluttered up these days with an ever increasing 
flood of advertising material from bureaus, agencies, print shops, 
and what-have-you, offering to sell him at small cost “complete 
debates written out in full” on both sides of practically every de- 
bate question now being debated by any large number of insti- 
tutions. This editorial is directed against these selling agencies 
and the editor believes that the selling of complete debates is a 
pernicious practice and should be condemned by every right- 
thinking forensic coach who is worthy of the name. 
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A large part of the value of debating comes from the mental 
stimulus and training derived from searching after evidence and 
preparing the logical development of a debate case. The pur- 
chase of these “canned debates” deprives the students of this 
valuable training and relegates debating to a mere recital of 
memorized speeches and makes a mockery of the true function 
of the greatest of all competitive forensic practices. By refusing 
to buy these “mail order debates” and by stressing the impor- 
tance of extempore speaking, debate coaches and their debaters 
can do much to curb this growing evil of providing made-to-or- 
der debates at so much per word.—Kar] Mundt in The National 
Forensic League Bulletin. 

ee 
THE WETS GIVE ME A PAIN 
(Continued from page 207) 


Well, What Have You? 


The greatest ache in my jugular region that I get from wet 
talk is the lack of any suggestion of a sensible substitute for pro- 
hibition. True, government control and dispensaries are work- 
ing, after a fashion, in other countries. But they didn’t work 
here—in South Carolina—and they’re not working to exactly 
universal satisfaction in Norway, Sweden, or Canada. 

These noble experiments in other countries are, granting 
every wet claim, not so brilliantly successful as to warrant sub- 
stituting them for our own system. If after ten years the ma- 
chinery of prohibition enforcement is still missing on three cy- 
linders, how long might we expect it to be before government 
control would be even fifty per cent efficient? Why substitute 
the complexities of regulation, which failed for more than a 
hundred years, for the comparative simplicity of a policy that 
has had only ten years trial and is by no means—again grant- 
ing every wet claim—a total flop? 

The most naive confession of wet futility that I have run 
across appeared in the editorial columns of a New York wet pa- 
per of the highest respectability. I haven’t the actual clipping 
before me, but this is the outline. A reader wrote as follows: 

“TI note that your paper smites the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act hip and thigh at every opportunity. But 
what have you to suggest as a workable substitute?” 

To which the editor appended this reply: 

“It is, perhaps, a weakness in the anti-prohibition move- 
ment that it has no reasonably satisfactory policy to substitute.” 

Probably that editor was fired for that confession, but for 
once a wet had inadvertently admitted the truth. 
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AMONG THE CHAPTERS 


“CHARLEY” MARSH HAS MEN AND TO SPARE 


We have heard of no school with a larger turn-out for for- 
ensics than U. C. L. A. where at the call of Prof. Chas. Marsh at 
the beginning of the season sixty-five men reported. In addition 
to this number eligible for varsity debating, there were many 
interested in freshman debates. As usual Prof. Marsh is not 
limiting participation to a chosen few. 
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In a debate with Gustavus-Adolphus, Ripon College was giv- 
en the decision by a three-to-one vote. This is the first debate 
Gustavus has lost in twenty. 


Ripon’s debate with Milwaukee State Teachers initiated a 
new method. Only main speeches were given. The purpose was 
to give the audience information. In this way a direct clash was 
avoided. This seemed to be desirable from the audience’s view 
point. 


see 88 


DRAKE SEEKS REAL AUDIENCE SITUATIONS 


Of the debates held at Drake University recently, some have 
served as programs for the Junior Chamber of Commerce, for 
church audiences, for the East Des Moines Club, the Kiwanis 
Club, and Cosmopolitan Club. 


Ne 
——— 


The South Dakota Intercollegiate Forensic Association held 
their annual contests at South Dakota State College on Febru- 
ary 20th. The events of participation were extempore speak- 
ing, peace oratory, women’s oratory and old line oratory. First 


WESLEYAN AND AUGUSTANA WIN IN S. D. MEET 
place honors went to Dakota Wesleyan, second to Augustana. 


~ 


—— —— 
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OUR INTERCOLLEGIATE DEBATERS 


Intercollegiate debating season was launched successfully 
last Thursday before a fairly large audience. The support given 
to our debaters must have been gratifying to them. But they 
deserved it. If you consider the work Intercollegiate debating 
entails, you will see that you owe them no less. 


For the past three months our debating team has spent 
long hours at work. They spent tedious hours on research work. 
Long after the campus is deserted you find them bending over 
books in the library. All unselfishly you find them devoting 
their every spare moment to a study of the subject. The per- 
sonal glory they obtain is incidental to their true purpose: the 
bringing of glory to Southwestern. It is their duty to represent 
as capably as possible our institution in a battle of wits. It is an 
assignment, and they deserve the utmost support of which we 
are capable.-—From an editorial appearing in the campus paper 
of Southwestern College, Lafayette, Louisiana. 


t+ *# & 


MICHIGAN ZETA BROADCASTS 


The speech department of the College of the City of De- 
troit broadcasts weekly from 7:00 to 7:30 eastern standard time, 
over Station WEXIL at Royal Oak, Michigan. The programs 
have featured talks by the department members, readings by 
students in interpretation, men’s and women’s debate teams, and 
last year’s orators who hold the state and interstate oratory 
titles for 1931. This year’s orators are to be heard soon. 

Garnet Garrison, president of Michigan Zeta chapter, is a 
regular announcer at the station. Prof. P. H. Scott is head of the 
department. 

Oratory at the College of the City of Detroit, according to 
the Collegian, campus paper, was, at the time of its beginning 
five or six years ago, a small affair indeed, with only a handful 
of listeners. The audience which gathered to hear the oratorical 
contest recently was one of the largest ever to attend a college 
function, the judges were men of city-wide renown... . the ora- 
torical contests have become an event. Also the scope of the 
contests, were are told, has greatly widened, students outside of 
speech classes now being eligible. Also women now have a con- 
test all their own and prizes of $75 are available for women, as 
well as a like amount for the men. 
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Henrik Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” is the unusual theatrical offer- 
ing to be staged at Yankton College this year. Yankton, the 
home of South Dakota Gamma, is known in the state not only 
for its forensic excellence but also for superior dramatic achieve- 
ment. “Peer Gynt,” a drama in five acts and a cast of 75, has 
been in preparation for four months to perfect it for what is 
said to be its first production in South Dakota. 


ARTHUR LARSON IS RHODES SCHOLAR 


L. Arthur Larson ’31 of Augustana College, S. D., winner of 
second place in oratory at the Wichita tournament, who tied for 
second honors in the finals of the 1930 National Intercollegiate 
Oratorical contest, and winner of many forensic honors in high 
school and college, is now winner of that much coveted honor, 
the Rhodes scholarship, which will provide the privilege of study 
at Oxford University the next three years. The scholarship 
carries a stipend of $2,000.00 per year. Mr. Larson will leave 
for England next summer. He will specialize in law. 


see 8 8 


BEWARE OF THESE AT TULSA 


Reports are not available on many of the state contest win- 
ners as this issue of the Forensic goes to press. Here are a few. 
Better beware of these at Tulsa. 


Harold LeVander of Gustavus, first place in the fortieth 
annual State Intercollegiate contest of Minnesota. His oration, 
“Date Kernels,” won third place in our national essay-oratorical 
contest, reported in the October, 1931 Forensic. 


Margaret Patterson, representing Michigan State College, 
took first in a nine-college statewide extempore contest in which 
seven men and two women participated. Homer Yinger of Al- 
bion, non-P. K. D. school, won second. 


Gordon Fischer, also of Michigan State, won first place and 
the prize of $60 in the State Peace Oratorical contest. And 
again, an Albion representative, Merrill Wahls, took second hon- 
ors with its accompanying $40 honorarium. 


Lowell Ditzen, representing William Jewell in the Missouri 
Intercollegiate Peace Oratorical, won first honors and the $60 
award. We do not have the information on second place winner. 
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In the Southern California Debate League tournament held 
in Los Angeles February 19 and 20, Whittier and California 
Christian tied for first in the men’s contests. Redlands and La 
Verne tied for second. In women’s debate U. C. L. A. won first, 
Redlands second. 


The invitational speech tournament held at Linfield College 
resulted in a most interesting meet in which thirteen colleges of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and California participated. Various 
delegations report a great time and compliment Linfield on the 
success of the tournament. The forensic department at Linfield 
now anticipates such a contest annually. Linfield, with Willam- 
ette College, carried off the lion’s share of honors. Minnie Hese- 
man and Dorothy Dirks took a 2 to 1 decision in the finals of the 
women’s debate, in competition with Eunice Ewer and Margaret 
Griffin representing the College of Idaho. Lucile Beswick of 
Linfield placed first in women’s oratory, and Minnie Heseman 
was given second in women’s extempore. 


John Shultz and Carroll Arnold, representing Siouz Falls 
College, won the state debate tournament held in connection with 
the South Dakota Intercollegiate Forensic Association held at 
State College February 19 and 20. They will see you at Tulsa. 


May we digress to comment that we expected nothing less 
than this achievement from the S. F. C. boys, for note that Sioux 
Falls College is the Alma Mater of J. D. Coon, national counsel 
of Pi Kappa Delta. 


see 88 


TULSA TEAM MAY MAKE TROUBLE 


It looks like the Tulsa chapter of P. K. D. may do more than 
provide us with a forensic battle ground. Sam Brodsky and 
Carl Wiedman as freshman and sophomore, respectively, won 
second in men’s debate in their province a year ago. These lo- 
cal warriors may make trouble for the “foreign” invaders. 


*e &© #8 


The College of Emporia conducted an invitation junior col- 
lege debate tournament February 19 and 20. Nine colleges were 
represented with one or more teams. Hutchinson Junior College 
took first honors. 
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WHY DEBATE IS WORTH WHILE 


tees nae ect cr cot te NN a ae eA at Dat att cet At tee Pt ee eee, 


Is debate worth while? What part does debate play in the 
development of the student’s capabilities? Is the value equal to 
the sacrifice of time from regular studies? Is one justified in 
taking time from studies for debate? 

These questions arise in the minds of many students, and 
perhaps a discussion of or enumeration of values to the student 
would prove helpful in the search for a solution to them. Debate 
requires time, study, and thought, but its returns are large. 

Do you, who wish these questions answered, remember the 
enumerated requirements of a scholar as given by a noted psy- 
chologist, published in the October 3 issue of the Highland Echo? 
They were: 

1. Understanding and appreciation of other races and cul- 
tures contemporary or remote. 

2. Ability and disposition to weigh evidence in controversial 
matters. 

3. Ability and disposition to mentally project an undertak- 
ing through its successive steps before undertaking it. 

4. Skill in explanation and prediction. 

5. Ability and disposition to look beneath the surface of 
things before passing judgment. 

6. Ability to do reflective thinking. 

7. Disposition toward continued study and intellectual cul- 
tivation. 

8. Critical and questioning attitude toward traditional 
sanctions. 

9. Clarity in definition. 

10. Discrimination in values in reacting to environment, 
social and physical. 

11. Analytical approach to propositions leading to the de- 
tection of fallacies and contradictions. 

12. Ability and disposition to observe accurately and sys- 
tematically. 

13. Understanding and skill in the use of processes of in- 


duction, deduction, and generalization. 
(Continued on next page) 
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TULSA UNIVERSITY WELCOMES PI KAPPA DELTA 





To the Officers and Members of 
Pi Kappa Delta: 


The University of Tulsa 
wishes most heartily to welcome 
the officers and members of Pi 
Kappa Delta to the campus of 
the university and the city of 
Tulsa. We hope that your visit 
will prove to be most enjoyable 
and profitable, and that you will 
carry away most kindly impres- 
sions gained through your so- 
journ among us. 


Cordially yours, 
JOHN D. FINLAYSON, 





Chancellor. JOHN D. FINLAYSON, Chancellor 
University of Tulsa 
| 
WHY DEBATE IS WORTH WHILE 
(Continued from page 214) 


14. The ability to see relationships, and accuracy in their 
interpretation. 


15. A freshness of interest with respect to the develop- 
ments of knowledge. 


All the requirements, with the possible exception of the 
first, eighth, and tenth, are the characteristics of the sincere de- 
bater. In the consideration of particular questions of debate, 
the remaining three points could also be acquired characteristics. 
If one phase of the intellectual development of college life can 
give such reward as this, is not debate worth while? What do 
you think of it?—Tenn. Alpha. 
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WAS “THE NEW SOUTH” IMPROMPTU? 


GEORGE McCARTY | 
Wl error occ ccocoocoo coco oooooosy 


T is believed to be typically American to want our heroes 
to be self-made; to want them to arrive at heroic esteem 
through personal effort. The idea that anyone can be- 

come president of the nation fits in with the democratic ideal. 
In contrast with this idea and quite as often, apparently, we like 
to think that the heroic attain their heroism, their greatness, 
through no effort of their own; the smaller the effort the greater 
the credit for achievement. Perhaps this is a sort of hang-over 
from our pre-American ancestral days of the monarchial ideal, 
under which the menial slaved for the kingly. At any rate the 
idea is extant. For the propagation of this latter conception, 
biographers have sometimes been responsible. Biography re- 
lates many instances of those, who quite unexpectedly, even to 
themselves, have attained great distinction. 


In oratory as in other arts, according to biography, success 
just came, descending like a magic mantle upon the surprised 
shoulders of its elect. We read from one of Lincoln’s biograph- 
ers of how he delivered his Gettysburg Address with practically 
no preparation, having jotted down a few hasty notes on an old 
envelope that forenoon as he travelled to Gettysburg. Imagine 
Lincoln, who all his life had followed the path of effort, on this 
great occasion, one of the most significant of his career, trusting 
to the hands of chance the possibility of making a bad impres- 
sion, at a time when a good impression on the part of an already 
misunderstood president, would mean so much. Lincoln’s whole 
life is an argument against any such belief. As a bit of meagre 
evidence that the president prepared very seriously for the oc- 
casion we have the word of Mr. Hay, his secretary, that “Mr. 
Lincoln remained up until a late hour, probably preparing his 
speech.” 


Webster’s “Reply to Hayne” is another classic example of 
great effectiveness in address which came “on the spur of the 
moment,” as if the speaker merely opened his mouth and some- 
how the colorful, meaningful, words came of their own volition. 
On the matter of such spontaneity Webster himself said: “There 
is no such thing,as extemporaneous acquisition.” Mr. Winans 
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states, (') “When great speeches have been made with apparent- 
ly little preparation (as in Webster’s Reply to Hayne) they have 
really sprung from years of study, discussion and experience in 
which materials have been amassed. . Not only have materials 
been amassed, but, they have been formulated over and over 
again, and in different ways.” 

The case of Henry W. Grady provides another example for 
our purpose here. Clark Howell says of his address, “The New 
South,” delivered before the New England Society, in 1886, “I 
believe he prepared an outline for that speech before he left for 
New York, but it was entirely different from the speech as he de- 
livered it.” (°) 

Mr. Howell generalizes, furthermore, by stating that Gra- 
dy’s speeches were all spontaneous, that the same sort of prep- 
aration, or lack of it, characterized his Dallas speech on the race 
question. This speech was written and in type before Grady left 
Atlanta. When delivered it was so different that Mr. Grady 
wired back “Suppress speech it has been entirely changed.” The 
same is true of the Boston address according to this biographer, 
who states further, (*) “Magnificent as were his prepared 
speeches, the ‘impromptu’ speech stood out by comparison, for 
the fire of the genius of oratory was in them.” 

Nevertheless would we not be more accurate to say that 
both his Dallas and Boston speeches were extemporaneous rath- 
er than impromptu since he prepared for both, regardless of his 
holding strictly to his outline. On both occasions he used the 
same subject, that of the race question. He had doubtless spok- 
en and written much on these subjects before either occasion. 


Joel Chandler Harris in his “Life of Grady” states that 
Grady’s address on “The New South” was “an impromptu ef- 
fort from beginning to end,—a creature of the imagination.” 
Does Mr. Harris mean extemporaneous or does he really mean 
impromptu? While we perhaps cannot disprove Mr. Harris’ 
statement, one cannot on any ground reasonably accept it. 


First of all, Henry W. Grady was not like that, if we are to 
believe his biographers, for all seem to agree that “he possessed 
a brilliant mind and best of all a firm and resolute determination 
to acquire knowledge.” (*) 





(1) Winans Public Speaking, p. 90. 

(2) Henry W. Grady; Clark Howell; The Chautauquan, Vol. 21, p. 703. 

(3) Henry W. Grady; Clark Howell; The Chautauquan, Vol. 21, p. 705. 

(4) T. R. Crawford, “Early Home of Henry Grady,” New England Magazine, 
Vol. II, P. 428. 
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Furthermore, at least two years prior to this time, with the 
election of Cleveland in 1884, he must have felt his responsibil- 
ity as a possible spokesman for the South. Before 1884 he was 
keenly interested in the reconciliation of North and South, bit- 
terly estranged by the Civil War. The privilege of speaking be- 
fore this northern organization,—an important occasion at any 
time, especially so, for him a young man, and a guest in the 
North’s greatest metropolis, the first Southerner since the Civil 
War to be given that honor,—presented an unusual opportunity 
for him to appeal for greater understanding between the two 
sections of his country. The role of peace-maker was not a new 
one to him and obviously he would not go into the experience un- 
prepared. 


We are not sure of the time elapsing between the invitation 
to address the occasion and the occasion itself. One authority, 
at least, states that it was six months. The New England So- 
ciety of New York had for many years made their annual ban- 
quet a notable occasion. Says Lee, “A company of higher char- 
acter or broader intelligence, does not meet in this country—To 
touch the body of gentlemen composing that club was to touch 
American thought.” (') 


Among the notables present on this occasion were William 
Tecumseh Sherman and other national figures. Such a group 
might be expected to invite as their speakers only those of some 
considerable renown, and it is only reasonable to suppose that 
they would, both as a matter of courtesy to the guest speaker as 
well as a safeguard to the success of their program, inform the 
speaker of the occasion in time for his adequate preparation. 
Certainly no one would suppose that Henry Grady under such 
circumstances would wait, depending upon an impromptu effort. 

Even though he had no more time for preparation than the 
time required for his trip from Atlanta—his home at this time 
—to New York City, his effort could hardly be called impromp- 
tu. For ten or more years before this date, his interest, and his 
work as editor and writer, had prepared him in a general way 
for his address at this time. He had written much along the 
same line before. It is entirely possible that some of his exact 
phraseology had been previously used. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that would be true. Furthermore, in the matter of effect- 
ive self-expression, it should be remembered that his success 
on this occasion was not due to impromptu efforts. Eighteen 


(1) Henry W. Grady, Editor, Orator and Man; Arena, June, 1890, Vol. 2. p. 9-23. 
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years before “The New South” was delivered Grady had won a 
local reputation as a brilliant orator and debater. Later he pur- 
sued graduate study at the University of Virginia in journalism 
and oratory. Doubtless throughout all the intervening years he 
was developing his ability in simple, clear and effective expres- 
sion. This, by way of further evidence that he would not go 
carelessly unprepared. 

Perhaps Mr. Harris was misled by Mr. Grady’s own com- 
ment concerning the occasion. He is said to have remarked, 
“When I found myself on my feet, every nerve in my body was 
strung as tight as a fiddle string, and all tingling. I knew then 
that I had a message for that assemblage, and as soon as I open- 
ed my mouth it came rushing out.” Are we to understand from 
this remark that the speaker had no thought to express until he 
arose to speak? 

Let us examine the speech itself. There are only four or 
five sentences—those referring to Dr. Talmage’s speech and 
those referring to his toast—that give any reasonable excuse for 
the statement that the speech was impromptu. He begins with 
a quotation which there is no reason to assume grew out of the 
immediate occasion. The reference to Mr. Hill and his speech 
delivered in Tammany Hall in 1866, in the same city, looks like 
a sensible well-thought-out beginning. His address deals with 
the subject which doubtless the New England Society would ex- 
pect him to discuss, and he could have been in no doubt on this 
point from the time he first received the invitation to speak. 
Knowing of his work as an outstanding southern editor, they 
selected him as a truly southern representative who would in his 
address do what he had been doing already in the South—make 
a plea for a broader brotherhood, for mutual understanding and 
a united country. His “New South” therefore was very reason- 
ably not impromptu, and more the honor to him for his prepar- 
ation for an occasion which demanded his best. 

acpaicsaceaaas iain ss 
A CORRECTION 

We are sorry for our failure to report in the January For- 
ensic the winners of the Southwestern Debate tournament. 
Page 148 of that issue should have carried the additional infor- 
mation that first in men’s debate was won by the Southwestern 
College team composed of Blake Cochran and Wayne Henderson. 
Second honors went to McPherson College. In women’s debate 
Hastings College won first, and Northwest State Teachers (Okla.) 
won second. 
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MICHIGAN EPSILON PREPARES DIRECTORY FOR 
“TIN” ANNIVERSARY 


We have before us a copy of the Pi Kappa Delta directory 
as prepared by the Michigan Epsilon chapter and sent to their 
various members last May. In a chapter letter, which accom- 
panies the directory, the information is carried that the direc- 
tory was prepared as a means of “helping us all to appreciate 
our ten years of history.” The letter and directory were sent 
out to their entire membership, past and present, as a reminder 
of their forth-coming annual banquet. 

The directory includes the names of all members of this 
chapter, from the charter member list of 1921 by years to the 
present time. The membership roll contains 166 names. 

This chapter reminds their members of their interest in se- 
curing a good representation of all classes and particularly the 
“21’ers” at their annual banquet. A roll call for the various 
years was to be a feature of the banquet. National President 
Pflaum was to be their guest speaker. 

We have had no later report on the banquet referred to but 
we are impressed with the thought that the activity of this 
chapter in gathering the necessary data for and printing of the 
directory is a very necessary and valuable piece of work. We 
wonder if other chapters may not want to follow the lead of 
Michigan Epsilon in order that local chapter history may be thus 
preserved? Why not try this as an impetus toward stimulating 
interest in your next annual banquet, whether it is your “tin” 
anniversary or not? 

—————_ # 


LOCAL OBJECTIVES— 
As suggested by Tau Kappa Alpha. 

1. Adequate entertainment for visiting teams by a general 
“get together.” 

2. Intramural debates between schools, colleges, frater- 
nities, literary societies, or other parts of a college or university. 

3. Carrying the forensic program into the high schools by 
sponsoring contests, acting as judges, and counseling students. 

4. Maintaining a speakers’ bureau to give members addi- 
tional experience in appearing before off-campus groups. 

5. Sponsoring intersectional and international debates. 
providing addresses by individuals, and entertainment of other 
forms. 
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THE OREGON PLAN OF DEBATE 


We were interested in the use of the Oregon plan of debate as 
revised at the Miami University On inquiry, Prof. H. H. Higgins 
of Miami's Department of Spee: *h, gives us the following information: 





“The original Oregon plan called for only two speakers and 
with the cross-examination period hedged about with all sorts 
of rules and regulations. We have hit upon a three speaker plan 
with all rules and regulations thrown to the winds, in an attempt 
to make debating in school the same type of thing that one gets 
into elsewhere. Under our plan the second speaker on each 
team may ask all the questions or as few questions as he wishes. 
To state our plan in another way, it is simply this: That the 
purpose of each speaker is to get as many people as possible to 
agree with him on the subject under discussion. He is at liberty 
to use any method he desires in order to get people to believe 
him, just as is true of any speaker in the situations of daily life. 

“All of our intercollegiate debates are upon this plan this 
year and most of them have been for some two or three years. 
Certainly it affords an opportunity for training in the technique 
of effective persuasion which was not possible under the old type 
of debate, with its many traditions and rules of procedure which 
were supposed to be rules of effective speaking but which as a 
matter of fact, were really rules for ineffective speaking.” 


The Miami Revision of the Oregon Plan 


The Oregon plan of debate is a thoroughly practical type 
of debate. The conditions surrounding this type of debate are 
those which surround discussions in the workaday world. 

It differs radically in purpose from the old, formal type of 
scholastic debates. Instead of trying to convince three judges 
(or a single, critic judge) that they have piled up more evidence 
on their side and have destroyed more of their opponents’ argu- 
ments than opponents have of theirs, the speakers in the revised 
Oregon plan attempt to get the people in their audiences to be- 
lieve on the question under discussion as the debaters believe. 
For this reason there are no “official judges” who determine 
who “wins” or “loses” the debate. Neither side “loses” under 
the revised Oregon plan; neither side is concerned about “win- 
ning” or “losing.” The debaters are interested only in affecting 
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their hearers’ beliefs on the question rather than their beliefs 
“regarding the comparative ability in debate shown by the con- 


testants.” 


In all of our debates we should like to have an expression of 
the opinions of the members of the audience on the question both 
before and after the debate. The ballot which we like to have 
used if agreeable with our opponents also provides spaces for the 
criticism of the individual speakers. We have found these bal- 
lots! to be of great value in helping debaters to become more ef- 
fective speakers. The results of the votes on these ballots do not 
constitute decisions on the debates; the results are not made 
public. They are for the use of the debaters and the department 
of public speaking. 


In the revised Oregon plan the first speaker has an allotted 
time in which to attempt to get his hearers to agree with him 
on the question under discussion. This first speaker on each 
side of the question should introduce all arguments which his 
team expects to use in the discussion; in other words, the first 
speaker on each team “presents the entire case” upon his side 
of the question. 


The second speaker on each team then cross examines his 
opponents. He stands wherever he prefers to stand and directs 
questions at his opponents which they answer immediately. The 
one who does the questioning is in complete charge of the discus- 
sion during the time which he is allowed; he may interrupt or 
stop any other speaker. He may direct his questions at the op- 
posing team or at individual members of the team. An _ indi- 
vidual who is asked a question may indicate another member of 
his team as the one to answer the question. In other words, dur- 
ing the cross examination period anything is fair that anyone 
can “get away with’—~just as is true in such situations in real 
life. 

The third speaker on each team has a limited time in which 
to make a final plea or to “summarize the debate.” 

This type of debate is much more interesting to both the 
debaters and to the hearers. It gives much better training for 
speaking under conditions which prevail after college debate 
days are over. It makes necessary a straight-forward, honest 
discussion of the topic under consideration. 


1. The ballot referred to is that devised by Prof. H. S. Woodward, of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland Ohio. 
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The order of speaking and suggested time limits are: 

First affirmative, 12 minutes; first negative, 12 minutes; 
second negative, 12 minutes; second affirmative, 12 minutes; 
third negative, 8 minutes; third affirmative, 8 minutes. 


The Woodward Ballot 
TO THE AUDIENCE: 


The speakers will appreciate your interest and help if you will, both 
before and after the debate, indicate on this sheet your personai opinion 
on the topic of the debate. Kindly mark the ballot in accordance with your 
attitude on the relative merits of the two teams. This ballot has nothing 
to do with determining which team has done the better debating. 

When the debate is finished, opportunity will be given you to question 
the debaters on any question that pertains to the topic under discussion. 


BEFORE THE DEBATE 


@ I believe in the affirmative of the resolution to be debated. 
I am undecided. 
[| I believe in the negative of the resolution to be debated. 


THE REASONS FOR MY OPINION ARE: 


This blank is filled by a 
as: eee eS 8 a ee cb irerain deieianeraae 


AFTER THE DEBATE 


I have heard the entire discussion, and now 
I believe much more strongly in the affirmative of the resolution than . 
I did. 
I believe in the affirmative of the resolution. 
I am undecided. 
I believe in the negative of the resolution. 
I believe much more strongly in the negative of the resolution than 
I did. 


WOOO Oo 


THE REASONS FOR MY OPINION ARE: 


(If you wish to vote on the merits of the debating, indicate your vote 
here) 

When I disregard my attitude upon the topic under discussion, I believe 
that the better debating has been done by the 
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THE CRITIC-JUDGE SYSTEM OF 


DECIDING DEBATES 


PROF. MARTIN J. HOLCOMB, Bethany College 





N the first place, the writer desires to express his sincere 
appreciation to the directors of debate at the institutions 
having chapters of Pi Kappa Delta for their splendid co- 

operation in this investigation of the critic-judge system of de- 
ciding debates. This article will contain only a brief summary 
of the conclusions reached concerning the several phases of the 
critic-judge system that were investigated. A more detailed 
discussion of this investigation will appear in The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech. 


The method used in this investigation was suggested by 
Professor C. C. Cunningham, Director of Debate, Northwestern 
University. The writer wishes to give him due recognition 
for his many helpful suggestions. In order to make this investi- 
gation as comprehensive as possible, a detailed questionnaire 
was sent to three hundred and twelve directors of debate, in- 
cluding the directors at the universities of the Western Confer- 
ence Debating League and all universities and colleges having 
chapters of Delta Sigma Rho, Pi Kappa Delta, and Tau Kappa 
Alpha. Replies were received from thirty-nine different states, 
and included one hundred and forty-nine questionnaires that had 
. been filled out and seventeen replies to the effect that the critic- 
judge system is not used in their institutions. 


The questionnaire used in this investigation was formulat- 
ed in such a manner as to secure information concerning the fol- 
lowing phases of the critic-judge system: the present extent of 
use of the critic-judge system; who the critic-judge should be; 
how the critic-judge decision is received; and how the critic- 
judge system compares with other methods. This article will 
include a short summary of the conclusions reached relative to 
each of these phases. 


As regards the present extent of use of the critic-judge 
system, the investigation made evident that the strength of the 
critic-judge system is found in the states of the Middle West; 
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that it has some supporters in the Far West; and that other sys- 
tems of judging are used more extensively in the South and 
East. In fact, the critic-judge system is seldom used in the 
East. 

In order to have some basis for definite conclusions concern- 
ing who the critic-judge should be, each director of debate to 
whom a questionnaire was sent was asked to submit his defini- 
tion of a critic-judge. Most of the definitions submitted had a 
number of characteristics in common. For instance, ninety-nine 
of those submitting definitions pointed out that the critic-judge 
should be an individual who knows debate theory and practice 
thoroughly and who can evaluate skill in debating; fifty-six stat- 
ed that he should be an individual who has had considerable ex- 
perience in debate work; and a considerable number mentioned 
that the critic-judge should have the ability to give an effective 
oral criticism of the debate and should be capable of giving con- 
structive criticism. The writer wishes to submit the following 
definition of the critic-judge, based upon the definitions submit- 
ted in the questionnaire investigation: ‘An efficient critic- 
judge is an impartial individual who knows theory and practice 
thoroughly, who has analytical ability, who has had considerable 
experience in debate work, and who has the ability to give an 
effective oral constructive criticism of the debate.” In connec- 
tion with this matter of who the critic-judge should be, an in- 
vestigation was also made as to which profession furnishes the 
most efficient critic-judge. Undoubtedly the debate coach is the 
most efficient critic-judge as is evidenced by the fact that he 
received first rank from one hundred and nine while the total 
number of first places to all others was only twenty-four. 

The investigation of how the critic-judge reaches his de- 
cision revealed, in the first place, that a large majority of the 
critic-judges take rather detailed notes during the debate and 
that many judges make it a practice to follow through the argu- 
ments as far as possible during the debate. This investigation 
further showed that a considerable number of the critic-judges 
employ somewhat definite standards as the basis for their deci- 
sions but that there is considerable difference of opinion as re- 
gards the practical standards that should be used in evaluating 
debate teams. Especially do critic-judges differ much in regard 
to the approximate weight that should be given to the various 
factors that might be considered in a critic-decision. The inves- 
tigation also indicated, to a certain extent, the prevailing opin- 
ion among critic-judges concerning some of the matters that 
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arise during the progress of the debate. In some instances, 
there is a fair agreement among the critic-judges concerning 
those matters; in other instances, there is considerable diverg- 
ence of opinion in regard to some of the problems that arise dur- 
ing the debate. 

Since a criticism of the debate by the judge is an integral 
part of the critic-judge system, a detailed investigation was 
made of how the critic-judge gives his decision. Concerning this 
matter, the following facts became evident: first, it is almost a 
universal practice among critic-judges to give a criticism of the 
debate and a large number of the judges give a general criticism 
before the audience, and later, a more specific criticism before 
the debaters; second, practically all of the critic-judges announce 
the decision at the close of the criticism, but a considerable ma- 
jority of the judges make no special effort to conceal the out- 
come of the debate until the announcement of the decision; 
third, a large majority of the critic-judges have rather a sys- 
tematic plan for the public criticism, and this plan usually in- 
cludes the standards that were used as the basis for the de- 
cision; fourth, critic-judges do not consistently use any particu- 
lar type of introduction for their public criticism; fifth, the 
large majority of critic-judges do not make a special effort to 
use humor in their criticism; sixth, as regards the plan of the 
public criticism, a statement of the system or points considered 
is usually presented first; seventh, it is almost a universal prac- 
tice among critic-judges to indicate the merits and weaknesses 
of each team; eighth, a considerable majority of the critic- 
judges analyze the specific arguments presented in the debate, 
and an even larger majority render the decision on the relative 
advantage of the respective teams on the arguments presented, 
and most of the critic-judges show how specific arguments may 
be strengthened; and ninth, most of the critic-judges also give 
criticisms of the individual speaker, but the more personal mat- 
ters are not mentioned in public but are reserved for private 
conference. 

Naturally the final test of any system of judging debates 
is the manner in which it works. Therefore the writer attempt- 
ed to obtain the available facts relative to how the critic-judge 
decision is received. The facts obtained in the investigation con- 
cerning this matter might be summarized as follows: first, it 
has been observed that the critic-judge gives evidence of rather 
a systematic method in reaching his decision; second, a consid- 
erable majority of the debate coaches believe that critic-judges 
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are not influenced in their decisions by their personal convic- 
tions on the question; third, a large majority of debate coaches, 
debaters and audiences are satisfied with most of the decisions 
rendered by critic-judges; fourth, a large majority of the debate 
coaches believe that critic-judges attempt to conceal the out- 
come of the debate until the conclusion of the criticism, which 
is contrary to their expressed opinions relative to their own 
practice; fifth, it has been observed that most of the critic- 
judges have a definite plan for their public criticism; sixth, like- 
wise it has been observed that most of the critic-judges justify 
their decisions; seventh, a strong majority of the debate coaches 
believe that the critic-judges usually give individual criticisms 
and constructive criticisms; eighth, a large majority of the de- 
bate coaches believe that their debaters are benefited by the crit- 
icisms of the critic-judge, and that the public criticism of the 
debate by the critic-judge is of special interest or of benefit to 
the audience; and ninth, a large number of those who filled out 
questionnaires personally favor the critic-judge system. 

The final matter that was given consideration in this ques- 
tionnaire survey was how the critic-judge system compares with 
other methods of judging debates. The facts obtained from the 
questionnaires indicate quite conclusively that the critic-judge 
system is used more extensively than any other method of judg- 
ing debates and that this system is more satisfactory to a larger 
number of those having a personal interest in the decision as is 
indicated by the statement of preference as regards debate 
coaches, the debaters and the audience. 

Even though the facts obtained from the questionnaire sur- 
vey indicate that the success of the critic-judge system is com- 
mensurate with its extensive use, the conclusion is not warrant- 
ed that the critic-judge system is entirely satisfactory as it func- 
tions today. Considerable dissatisfaction with the system was 
expressed in the replies to the questionnaires by several coaches. 
Even though these men belong to the minority group, their 
statements, which are the result of several years’ experience 
with the system, tend to indicate that there are some major 
criticisms that might be directed against the critic-judge sys- 
tem. From a careful reading of the replies to the questionnaires, 
the writer gleaned at least two major criticisms of the critic- 
judge system as it functions today. 

In the first place, it is evident that there are a considerable 
number of almost inexplicable decisions rendered by critic- 
judges that tend to cast a reflection upon the system. Perhaps 
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the solution to this problem, as suggested by several of the 
coaches, is to insist upon a more careful selection of critic-judges 
and to refuse to use such judges as have indicated by their pre- 
vious decisions that they are not qualified to serve as critic- 
judges. 


This investigation revealed another major criticism against 
the critic-judge system as it functions today—namely, that 
there is no general understanding among the critic-judges as re- 
gards the factors that should be considered as the basis for the 
decisions, and especially no agreement as regards the approxi- 
mate value that should be given to each of those factors. Per- 
haps this matter also would be improved through a more care- 
ful selection of the critic-judges, especially since several coaches 
indicated in their replies to the questionnaire that there is con- 
siderably more uniformity in the relative weight given to the 
factors considered in the decision by those judges who are qual- 
ified to serve as critic-judges. It is natural that should be the 
case as those who are more thoroughly trained and experienced 
in debate have become familiar with those factors that should 
serve as a satisfactory basis in evaluating debating skill. 


The final conclusion of the writer in regard to this investi- 


gation of the critic-judge system of deciding debates is that the 
system undoubtedly justified itself, but that it also has certain 
weaknesses that perhaps would be diminished through a more 
careful selection of the individuals who are asked to serve as 
critic-judges. 


VOLUMES I, II and III, P. K. D. DEBATE ANNUAL 


Winning Intercollegiate Debates and Orations, volumes I, 
II and III are now on sale. Vol. III was published during the 
summer. In it appears the debates, orations, and extempore 
speeches which won the national contests at Wichita. Every 
chapter of P. K. D. and every library in a P. K. D. institution 
should have a copy. Each chapter should ask its library to order 
one or more. Individuals will want copies. Order now. The 
price is one dollar. All orders should be addressed to Noble & 
Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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THE NINTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION BANQUET OF PI KAPPA DELTA, HE 


The large photograph from which this was made is approximately 
12x19 inches It is available at the office of 
Alvin C, Krupnick Co.,, 22 32 Atco Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
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‘A. HELD IN THE TOPAZ ROOM OF HOTEL TULSA, TULSA, OKLAHOMA, APRIL 1, 1932, 





